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the  greater   tendency  to   moderation,   care,   and
prudence.*
During the early months of his sojourn Wilson
seemed hardly to feel the heavy burden of toil
which he laid upon himself, but from the commence-
ment of the rainy season at Calcutta, his health
began to decline. He was warned to remove for a
while to a better climate, but refused. His reforms
were not yet satisfactorily set in motion. He sank
rapidly and on July n, 1861, he died, his mind
busy to the very last with the great work to which
he had sacrificed his life. The vacant seat in the
Council of India was offered to Bagehot. Accept-
ance would have meant, with good health, almost
certainly a brilliant political career, but it would
have involved grave risk for a delicate man; it
would have necessitated the giving up of an en-
viable position in London, and perhaps even more
important in his eyes, a separation from his mother.
Bagehot declined the offer without hesitation.
This refusal, together with Wilson's death, marks
a turning point in Bagehot's career. Had his
father-in-law lived, Bagehot would certainly have
been more of a politician and less of a writer than
he was.
For some time editor in fact, Bagehot now
became in title also director and editor of The
Economist, and at the same time he was appointed
supervisor of the London branch of Stuckey's bank.
Thus he acquired the " established position"
which he felt " necessary to comfort in England."
For a while it seemed likely that the position might
be augmented by honours even more considerable.
Three times more he stood for a seat in parliament,